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ABSTRACT 

Pupil support services have been slow to gain 
attention in the educational reform movement of the 1980s. 
Accordingly, in this paper the New York State School Boards 
Association examines the policy issues surrounding pupil support 
services, their place in the educational system and the reform 
movement, ^nd their potential to integrate and strengthen the 
resources offered students. Topics discussed include the following: 
(1) the purpose of schooling; (2) a kaleidoscope of student needs; 
(3) the directions in pupil support services; (4) the organizational 
strategies for support service delivery; and (5) the relationship 
between school boards and pupil personnel services. The paper 
concludes with the contention that school district collaboration with 
counties and private-sector human service providers is the key to new 
possibilities, but that such possibilities will require careful 
planning by school boards and financial support by the state. A 
bibliography of 19 items is included; a summary of recommendations 
precedes the text. (TE) 
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Summary of Recommendations 



— Assumptions about society must be tested and redefined continu- 
ally to maintain schools that are responsive to changing times and 
communities. 

— It is essential that pupil support services address student needs as a 
series of often overlapping factors which inhibit academic and social 
development of the individual 

—Catchall delegation of tasks to pupil support service staff should be 
reviewed to make sure services are organized and unified to accom- 
plish the goal of inci easing educational accomplishment. 

— Responsibilities of pupil support staff should be viewed not as com- 
peting demands, but as a range of school services from which choices 
can be made and unique opportunities found. 

— Program designs must explore mechanisms for communication 
between teachers and the support service network. 

—To assist teachers, districts should consider using teacher aides 
and clerical support to fiee teachers for tasks that reinforce pupil 
support service teamwork. 

—Teachers should be well acquainted with the district support serv- 
ice system and use it for referrals and to improve the learning cli- 
mate for individual students. In turn, pupil support personnel should 
request information from teachers on a regular basis. 

— Community outreach and networking of resources are logical tools 
*o fashion a healthy school/community relationship. It is essential 
that schools and communities find opportunity to communicate, 
gain mutual trust, and explore options together. 

—Two view 1 , of the school's role must be focused and aligned: the 
traditional service provider and the coordinator of pupil support 
services. 

— Boards need to be aware of who and what should be included in 
pupil personnel services. Board members should be knowledgeable 
about the goals, roles, functions, and responsibilities of each pupil 
personnel services staff member. 

-Decisions about staffing should be equitable and balanced— between 
remediation and prevention, group activities and individual attention. 

— Boards should keep abreast of the legal aspects of pupil personnel 
services. 

—Decisions concerning pupil personnel services should reflect a 
board's responsibility to comply with legal mandates and support 
the educational needs of children within the contexts of commu- 
nity aspirations and financial feasibility. 
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iii 



—Pupil support services nust be broadened in purpose and function. 

Rather than focus on weaknesses of youth and schools, educational 

policymakers and communities should see the child as part of a 

school community within a larger community. 
—Policymakers should envision the school as a clearinghouse of the 

services needed by students, either directly or indirectly through 

referrals. 
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The long-range view of reform demands 
that educational needs be analyzed in terms of 
the student's entire world- 
in school, at home, and in the community. 
Pupil personnel services embrace that world. 



upil support services, providing individual support to stu- 



dents in matters of health care, career guidance and social 



-X. services, have been slow to gain attention in the educational 
reform movement of the 1980s. 

The current pattern of reform deals with symptoms of alleged school 
"failure" first. Inadequate test scores are met with increased academic 
requirements. Stiffer teacher preparation and justification standards 
are intended to respond to perceived faults in instruction. These efforts 
have merit, but their responsiveness is limited to the immediate 
concerns. 

The long-range view of reform demands that educational needs be 
analyzed in terms of the student's entire world— in school, at home, 
and in the community. Pupil personnel services embrace that world. 

In this paper the New York State School Boards Association exam- 
ines the policy issues surrounding pupil support services, their place 
in the educational system and the reform movement, and their poten- 
tial to integrate and strengthen the resources offered our students. 
The described programs typify efforts throughout the state. Specific 
information on at-risk initiatives in individual school districts and 
boards of cooperative educational services (BOCES) is contained in 
the Association's state directory of dropout prevention programs and 
related research reports. 



Introduction 
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Reform movements have come and gone, 
but each has emphasized the obligation 
of schools to reconcile conditions that 
shape students' lives with obligations to 
help students learn. 



Purpose of Schooling 

The purpose of schooling is linked to two assumptions about 
society: first, that certain attributes are necessary for a pro- 
ductive citizenry; and second, that families provide a foun- 
dation upon which schools build an appropriate learning environment. 

Given these, society has charged schools with developing and 
delivering an educational orogram that will provide students the oppor- 
tunity to become productive, self-sufficient citizens. These assump- 
tions must be tested and redefined continually to maintain schools 
that are responsive to changing times and communities. 

The concept of academic and societal obligations to students is not 
new. The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, published in 
1908 by the National Education Association Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education, stated that health, command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home membership, vocation, civic edu- 
cation, worthy use of leisure and ethical character represented the 
goals to be realized by schools for their students. Since then, these 
principles have been updated many times. Reform movements have 
come and gone, but each has emphasized the obligation of schools to 
reconcile conditions that shape students' lives with obligations to help 
students learn. Three enduring questions posed by Ralph W. Tyler in 
his 1950 Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction help policy- 
makers assess and reconcile current day educational purposes: 

1. What educational experiences can be provided that are likely to 
attain the schools 1 purpose? 

2. How can these educational experiences be effectively organized? 

3. How can one determine whether this purpose is attained? 
Answering these questions requires a close look at the students 

themselves, the school-student relationship, and the relationship 
between the local community and schools. 
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A Kaleidoscope of Student Needs 



The National Commission on Excellence report, A Nation 
at Risk, brought two concepts into the forefront Oi edu- 
cation: the interdependence of an achieving nation and 
achieving students, and the idea of being "at risk"— a term now used 
to describe children whose potential is undermined by health, social, 
educational and/or economic factors. That a democratic nation's suc- 
cess is built upon the success of individuals is clear. Lack of school 
success is a major inhibitor of economic opportunity among youth. 

The resources aimed toward promoting that success are an excel- 
lent preventive investment with a long-range pay back. For every dol- 
lar spent on keeping a child in school, six dollars are spent on public 
support for undereducated adults. It is crucial, therefore, that educa- 
tion's resources be targeted on conditions that inhibit learning. 

When discussing pupil support services within a school district, edu- 
cators should maintain a kaleidoscopic view of youth and their needs. 
Though the school district's framework remains the same, individual 
needs, affected by changes in students' lives and the communities 
around them, may shift continually. 

Specific need groups can be identified. The needs of students with 
handicapping conditions won unprecedented legislative support in the 
mid-1970s, and with it came a concept of cooperative pupil support 
services previously unrecognized. More recently, legislation designed 
for at-risk students dramatizes the plight of those who are potential 
dropouts, academic underachievers, frequent absentees, substance 
abusers, or teen parents. Funds for dropout prevention and edu- 
cationally-related support services are funnelled into counseling and 
alternative education programs to serve these students. In addition, 
college-bound and vocational education students present other spe- 
cial needs. There are those students for whom there are no natural 
advocacy groups—students who fall through the cracks. A prime exam- 
ple is children of alcoholic patents who do not speak for themselves 
and whose parents are unable to do so. 

Although there are discreet groupings of students— for legal guar- 
antees, funding, and educational programs and services—the school's 
pupil support service system must recognize that groups are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. As can be seen in a kaleidoscope, segments shift into 
new positions, changing the designs previously cast: college-bound 
students who may require counseling for substance abuse, for exam- 
ple. Student needs do not fall into predictable patterns. It is essential, 
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therefore, that pupil support services address student needs, almost 
panoramically, as a series of often overlapping factors which inhibit 
academic and social development of the individual. As the school 
program, curriculum and instruction become more oriented to a 
student-centered philosophy, so, too, must systems of pupil support 
services. 




Directions in Pur"! Support Services 



Siir.e the 1970s, schools have moved toward specialization 
in dealing with student non-academic problems. Guidance 
counselors, social workers, school psychologists, school nurses 
and nurse practitioners are inheriting new responsibilities not accounted 
for elsewhere. This catchall delegation of tasks should be reviewed to 
make sure that support services are organized and unified to accom- 
plish the goal of increasing educational accomplishment. 

The variety of guidance counselors' functions illustrates both poten- 
tially fragmented responsibilities and diversion from instructionaily- 
related support: class scheduling, assigning courses, monitoring 
attendance, administering and interpreting tests, participating in and 
managing procedures for special educational placements, helping stu- 
dents with college applications and the accompanying financial aid, 
providing career information and guidance, working with students 
with attitudinal or behavioral problems, crisis intervention, liaison 
with local youth-serving agencies, and communicating with parents. 

As concerns about student psychological or social alienation and 
self-abuse have intensified, the functions for social workers and psy- 
chologists have grown as diverse as those for guidance counselors. 
Social workers generally prepare social histories of children, provide 
individual and group counseling to children and families, mobilize 
school resources that may benefit the student, and provide links with 
community human service providers. 

The school psychologist is typically responsible for psychometric 
evaluation of students and serves on the district's committee for spe- 
cial education. In addition, psychologists may participate in career 
development programs, counseling, assessments of performance, liai- 
son to community health services and crisis intervention. 

These lists of responsibilities should be viewed nol as competing 
demands, but as a range of school services from which choices can be 
made and unique opportunities found. Apparent function overlaps, 
such as crisis intervention and liaison with community service provid- 
ers, offer districts an option to use professional competencies in com- 
binations, depending upon the school site, district policy, staff, and 
the availability of services and facilities in the community. 

The commitment of classroom teachers is essential to a system that 
supports learning. Program designs must explore mechanisms for com- 
munication between teachers and the support services network Refer- 
rals from teachers, monitoring and evaluation of the effects of support 
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services on students* learning are invaluable. Likewise, feedback on 
a student's progress, or possible limitations, enables a teacher to vary 
instructional methods. 

In the elementary school especially, the teacher's role is conducive 
to participation in a support service network. In a report by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (1973), features of the 
elementary teacher's role that reinforce pupil support service team- 
work are identified as follows: 

• assessing the understanding and skills of the child and providing 
opportunities for these to be extended; 

• analyzing learning problems; 

• selecting content and methods of experimentation for new learning 
situations; 

• individualizing and personalizing situations and learning materials; 

• using the skills and talents of other team members in program plan- 
ning and implementation; 

• evaluating and guiding the child in self-evaluation; 

• communicating with other team members concerning the effective- 
ness of the school program and changes in child behavior. 

To assist teachers, districts should consider using teacher aides and 
clerical support to free teachers for the preceding functions. Teach- 
ers should be well acquainted with the district support service system 



and use it for referrals and to improve the learning climate for indi- 
vidual students. In turn, pupil support personnel should request infor- 
mation from teachers on a regular basis. 

Just as communities change due to developments within and beyond 
their boundaries, so do schools. They neither are, nor should be 
expected to remain, constant. To be effective, schools must have a 
capacity to change. To adapt internally to environmental changes, a 
system must be developed to link services and activities in schools 
and communities to each other. Community outreach and networking 
of resources are logical tools to fashion a healthy school-community 
relationship. 

Initiatives ?: the state and local levels emphasize an awakening to 
the need for pupil support services. The state's responsibility to ensure 
support services to help students with special needs is evident in the 
many categorical aids which target different populations. Funds for 
the education of pupils with special educational needs (PSEN), lim- 
ited English proficiency, and handicapping conditions have long recog- 
nized factors that impede learning. More recently, state funding has 
become available to provide students access to special support services: 
educationally-related support services aid, incarcerated youth aid, 
youth-at-risk and community partnership programs, and attendance 
improvement/dropout prevention (AI/DP) aid. These efforts empha- 
size the potential of community-based opportunities for support serv- 
ices linked with school programs. 

The results of this Association's statewide surveys attest to the grow- 
ing enterprise and energy of school district-community cooperation 
and school-based pupil support systems. Our study of educational 
trends in middle schools showed that 57 percent of reporting districts 
have special intensive counseling programs, and 55 percent have sub- 
stance abuse programs. 

In an Association study of exemplary dropout prevention programs 
in small and rural districts, respondents cited collaboration with other 
community agencies or service organizations to provide opportuni- 
ties for at-risk students. Similar results were found in an Association 
survey of 71 districts receiving AI/DP aid. More than 80 percent coor- 
dinate with community organizations for services such as counseling, 
substance abuse, child abuse and neglect, and health-related services. 

From these initiatives, common threads can be woven into strate- 
gic models for support services. To move forward in this area, two 
views of the school's role must be focused and aligned: the traditional 
service provider and the coordinator of pupil support services. 
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Organizational Strategies for 
Support Services Delivery 



Reforms in education owe a great deal to the findings and 
acceptability of effective schools research. Its ready accept- 
ance may be due to the common sense approach taken: 
schools ihat work well have been studied to find common themes and 
practices. Five major factors contributing to effectiveness are: (1) 
strong instructional leadership, (2) high expectations for student 
achievement, (3) an orderly and positive school climate that supports 
learning, (4) strong emphasis on basic skill development, and (5) regu- 
lar monitoring of student progress. These findings make a powerful 
case for organization of support services and for general school organ- 
ization. Availability of services implies to students an expectation of 
success, that academic achievement is important, and that schools 
and communities are willing to help them succeed. Support services 
also contribute to the personal sense of order and positive climate 
surrounding the individual. 

Successful examples of district-wide planning exist in both school- 
based systems and school-community service networks. A regional 
alternative school in western New York illustrates a comprehensive, 
school-based approach by combining flexible programs, counseling 
provided by crisis managers, academic advisors, psychologists, and 
staff trained in community intervention to deal with problems of chemi- 
cal abuse. There is a transition program for students moving from the 
junior high to high school level. The school-based program relies upon 
inservice training of staff and community support via professionals 
who work with and enable school staff to provide needed support 
services. 

School-based systems may rely on child study teams and adapta- 
tions of the state-supported Comprehensive Instructional Management 
System (CIMS) to track student progress. Child study teams bring 
together school staff to share perspectives and thus come to know 
each student and his or her possible barriers. Successful school-based 
programs require that districts assess resources, identify gaps in serv- 
ice delivery, and explore combinations of models that would allow 
schools to hfclp each other. 

School-community service networks rely on the school as coordi- 
nator of support services. In an advocacy role, the school incorpo- 
rates its own resources with those of the community. Responsibility 
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for the total development of the child may be shared, but the school 
remains at the center of a student's daily life. 

The student assistance program is a successful prototype that uses 
profes°ional counselors from the community to provide a wide range 
of primary prevention and early intervention services. Modeled after 
employee assistance programs used in industry, the program uses 
trained counselors from county agencies to deal with substance abuse- 
related problems. Staff members receive coaching in different ways 
to make referrals appropriate to the students' individual circumstances. 

Another approach gaining attention nationally is the Cities in School 
(CIS) model, thus far adopted in 17 cities. Resources that are tapped 
may include county agencies, boys' and girls' clubs, and other organi- 
zations that deal directly with children and families. The model, 
developed by the Cities in School national partnership, is three-tiered: 

1. An organizing committee (which becomes the board of a 501(c)(3) 
non-profit corporation) made up of leaders from the public and 
private sectors who agree to become the governing body; 

2. A city-wide facilitation team made up of a city director and two 
agency coordinators who secure agreements from human service 
agencies for the repositioning of staff in the school; and 

3. The education site project team, coordinated by a project director, 
working with small and manageable groups of students who, along 
with their parents, have formally agreed to participate in the system. 
The model stresses partnership development, expansion of school 
district capabilities, and brokering/networking functions of schools 
and community human service providers. 

Smaller districts can benefit as well from networking models. For 
example, a youth-at-risk program serving five school districts in a pri- 
marily rural New York county brings together resources of county 
probation, social services, and mental health departments to provide 
a variety of early intervention services. Approximately 25 community 
organizations participate as referral resources. Youth, ages 7 to 16, 
can access individual, family, and group counseling and gain extra 
involvement with the community through supervised work programs, 
a "special friend" program which matches volunteers and referred 
youth for a personal one-on-one relationship, and a rent-a-kid pro- 
gram, providing youth, age 14 to 18, with part-time employment from 
community members seeking help with home maintenance. 

There are many innovative options for schools and communities to 
consider. It is essential that these partners in child welfare find the 
opportunity to communicate, gain mutual trust, and explore the 
options together. Without such involvement, students may be deprived 
of services that may be available but not well known. 
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V 



School Boards and 
Pupil Personnel Services 




s local policymakers, school boards should shape the goals 



and conditions that guide administrators as they coordi- 



JL -M. nate school programs at all levels. Pupil personnel services 
are a powerful connecting link. Boards need to be aware of who and 
what should be included in pupil personnel services. Board members 
should be knowledgeable about the goals, roles, functions, and respon- 
sibilities of each pupil personnel services staff member. Boards should 
be prepared to determine the number of staff required in a district, or 
whether staff is required at all. Also, they should be ready to approve 
an appropriate pupil personnel services budget, set priorities for new 
or understaffed programs, and choose among options available when 
shortages of professional personnel exist. 

How should the number of staff be determined? Based upon a study 
of the needs of pupils and of staff for such services, boards should 
identify these needs directly or indirectly through teacher observa- 
tions, staff conferences, program evaluations, analysis of pupil records, 
follow-up data, and community resources. Moreover, boards should 
realize that needs are affec ted by the nature of the instructional pro- 
gram and the extent to which teaching is adapted in a meaningful way 
to the individual pupil. Finally, the socioeconomic characteristics of the 
community imply certain types of pupil personnel needs. Local school 
boards may discover the full extent of needs only through the actual 
functioning of the pupil personnel staff. When the services are made 
available, the extent cf the need may only then become fully apparent. 

Boards often are confounded by which services to institute, expand 
or curtail within the restrictions of limited supply of available person- 
nel. Decisions should be based upon needs recognized and communi- 
cated by staff to insure effective and efficient service delivery. 

Staffing and service should be balanced and equitable. Services 
focused on remediation, with major attention to those whose needs 
are most apparent, should not force a sacrifice of preventive services 
for others. Emphasis on activities that can be carried out in group 
work should not prevent individual attention. Policy decisions and 
program strategies must be made on the basis of careful considera- 
tion of the effects of the various alternatives and the consequences of 
neglecting necessary services. 

Finally, boards should keep abreast of the legal aspects of pupil 
personnel services. Board responsibility demands a knowledge of laws 
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affecting children and education. This knowledge should include a 
basic understanding of the interpretation of such laws and their basic 
concepts. Relevant legislation includes child protection laws, laws 
governing the education of exceptional children, laws regarding con- 
fidential information, libel and slander, and laws concerned with health 
and social services to individuals and families. 

Ultimately, decisions concerning pupil personnel services should 
reflect a board's responsibility to comply with legal mandates and 
support the educational needs of children within the contexts of com- 
munity aspirations and financial feasibility. 

Conclusion 

Educational success is a persistently elusive commodity; its 
meaning and measurement cannot be realized without the 
combined resources of many individual schools, families, 
and communities. The nation depends on youth to carry dreams and 
visions into the future; they cannot be carried on the backs of the 
ignorant, the alienated, the abused, and the chemically dependent. 
Collective knowledge and resources can be tapped to improve condi- 
tions for many of these young people. 

Accordingly, pupil support services must be broadened in purpose 
and function. Rather than focus on weaknesses of youth and schools, 
educational policymakers and communities should see the child as 
part of a school community within a larger community. These com- 
munities coexist and possess cultural norms, communication networks 
and resources that, when creatively orchestrated, will enhance the 
lives of children. 

Coordination of pupil support services presents challenges, but the 
complexity of problems does not preclude solutions. Schools and com- 
munities should share leadership and seek agreement on short- and 
long-term planning goals. In any service delivery plan, eApectations 
for students, staff, parents, community organizations and businesses 
should be understood and made mutually acceptable. 

Finally, policymakers should envision the school as a clearinghouse 
of the services needed by students, either directly or indirectly through 
referrals. A comprehensive approach to solving the range of prob- 
lems that affect a child's school life will require a special kind of 
leadership. New roles will become necessary, and legislation may be 
needed to authorize those roles. School district collaboration with 
counties and private sector human service providers is the key to a 
treasure of new possibilities, but those possibilities will become reali- 
ties only if they are planned well and financially supported by the state. 
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